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POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING HY¬ 
GIENE. 

Bt Geoege M. Beard, K D. 

DISTETICAL FALLACIES. 

T HERE are more fallacies abroad among the people in re¬ 
gard to diet than on almost any other subject of hygiene. 
These are not confined to the ignorant and uneducated. They 
are accepted among the moat learned and by those in the highest 
literary and social positions. These errors are due partly to 
the fact that the subject of food is a very difficult one, and can¬ 
not be entirely understood without some study and care. 

Most of these errors, however, are the result of the false 
teachings of writers on health. Alcott, Graham, President 
Hitchcock, all sincere, honest men, but thoroughly at fault on 
nearly all their ideas of hygiene, exercised a powerful influence 
in their day, and the evil effects of their teachings still remain, 
and work terrible mischief. 

I will briefly point out some of the errors that have been 
taught by these and others, and which are still abroad among 
the people. 

In the first place, it is a fallacy to suppose that people, as a 
rule, eat too much, and that most of the diseases of the uorld 
come from overfeeding. 

The truth is that, among all decent or civilized people, the 
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tendency is directly the reverse. In oar country, and especially 
in oar large cities, far more are underfed than overfed. In civ¬ 
ilized, hard-working communities, excessive alimentation is the 
exception, and not the rule. Throughout our land, thousands 
and thousands die every year from actual starvation. Some of 
these unfortunates are little children whose parents are too ig¬ 
norant, or too poor, to give them what is necessary to sustain 
life. But many of them are adults, whom hard poverty, or sad 
ignorance, has forced into a habit of systematic though un¬ 
designed starvation. Day after day their stomach receives 
less nutriment than the system demands. Day after day the 
vital powers slowly fade, the strength grows less, the spirits be¬ 
come morbid, and the face wan and dejected. Disease now 
steps in, attacks and carries by force some important citadel of 
the body, and death follows. The process is a slow one—some¬ 
times very slow-^extending, perhaps, over many years, but it is 
oftentimes just as sure as it is slow. 

As a rule, the savages eat less than the civilized. They may 
gorge themselves at long intervals, like the Bushmen and Hot¬ 
tentots of South Africa, and the Greenlanders and Esquimaux; 
but between these seasons of hideous gluttony many days often 
intervene. The average quantity of nutriment that most of 
the barbarous tribes consume is unquestionably less than that of 
the civilized, who take three regular meals daily. Indeed, most 
of the wild races lead a very precarious existence in regard to 
food. They subsist on snails, bugs, clay, insipid or bitter fruit, 
unsightly worms, and other substances equally abominable, 
which are neither nutritious nor agreeable. 

I say, then, that the civilized eat more than the savage, and 
that they ought to do so. The reason is clear. They work 
harder. They uso their brains more. Labor of the brain is al¬ 
ways accompanied by waste of tissue. It has been estimated, 
by Professor Houghton, that three hours of brain-work cause as 
important changes of tissue as a whole day devoted to mere 
muscular labor. 

There are drones, all through society, who do nothing but 
live on others. There are gluttons and gourmands, all through 
society, who do nothing but eat and drink. But gluttons and 
gourmands are exceptions in civilized lands. Many children 
undoubtedly eat too much and too often; but they almost al¬ 
ways break off the habit before reaching adult age. 

Even among our rich and luxurious classes, the number of 
those who injure themselves by over-eating is far less than the 
number of those who iiyure themselves by under-eating. Rich 
and fashionable people use their brains very actively—oftentimes, 
it must be allowed, in acts of frivolity and dissipation—are usually 
hard-working men of business, and need more and a greater 
variety of food than those who do little or nothing, or who 
live by muscular toil alone. 

In the second place, it is a fallacy to suppose that vegetable 
food is healthier and easier of digestion than animal. 

Comparative anatomy, physiology, experience, our natural 
appetites, and the history of the world, all show us that man 
should have a mixed diet—flesh, fish, fruit, and vegetables. 

The contrary doctrine is one of the most monstrous errors 
that ever infested society. It has carried hundreds and thou¬ 
sands to early graves. The popularity of this error, at one 
time, was partly the result of the popularity of the men who 
advocated it. 

In this country, we love extremes, and roll them as sweet 
morsels under our tongues. Vegetarianism is an extreme, and 
therefore Americans cherished it. At the present time it is 
not practically advocated by any large or influential number; 
but there are very many who theoretically believe in the heresy, 
and who think that they do wrong when they eat flesh or fish. 
Thus they go on all their lives violating their consciences. 
“ Woe unto the man who creates a sin I ” 

The truth is, that vegetables, potatoes, turnips, carrots, etc., 
are not only less digestible than fresh beef and mutton, but they 
are also less nutritious. They linger longer on the stomach, and, 


being composed mostly of water, give less nutriment to the 
system. Therefore, many, who cannot digest vegetables at all, 
can eat and relish and assimilate beefsteak, mutton, lamb, chick¬ 
en, turkey, etc., without difficulty. Ohronic invalids and dys¬ 
peptics should, as a rule, eat largely of fresh meat and fish, 
and very moderately of vegetables. 

It is true, however, that vegetables, bread, and fruit, are all 
necessary, and all should be used under the guidance of ex¬ 
perience, and the taste of each individual. 

But it must not be forgotten that more acute diseases—far 
more—arise from fruit and vegetables than from flesh and fish. 
Each individual must, therefore, find out for himself, by his own 
experience, what he can indulge in, and what he must forego. 

Another fallacy, in regard to diet, is to suppose that the nat¬ 
ural appetite is not the best guide as to the quantity and qual¬ 
ity of our food. 

It is true that the appetite does sometimes become per¬ 
verted. It is true that it does become sometimes a symptom 
of disease. But these cases are exceptional. 

Hideous doctrines have been taught on this subject. We 
have been solemnly told to rise from the table as hungry as 
when we sat down. We have been told to be always ready for 
a meal—in other words, to live in a state of perpetual hunger. 
We have been told to eat those things that we most hate, and 
to avoid those things that we most love—that to have a longing 
for any article, is the very reason why we should be denied it. 

These doctrines are monstrous. They are unworthy of the 
nineteenth century. They are a libel on the Creator who gave 
us taste and appetite, in order that we might know what to eat 
and drink, and gave us also judgment to direct appetite and 
taste when the system becomes diseased. 

Notwithstanding all its liability to perversion, the appetite 
is, on the whole, a better guide in selecting food, and in meas¬ 
uring its quantity, than all the books on hygiene that have ever 
been written. 

The practice of weighing the food, which was introduced to 
the world by the example and teachings of Cornaro, the Italian, 
cannot be too strongly reprobated. It is impossible for the 
scales to tell us how much to eat. The quantity of food that 
we need depends on the amount of labor that we do, on the 
nature of the constitution, on our mental moods, and on the 
quality and variety of the food which is served. 

To weigh or measure the food habitually is not only silly, un¬ 
necessary, and useless; it is actually a crime. It wastes valuable 
hours that should be better employed. It mokes us miserable, 
and that fact alone is argument enough against it. It brings on 
indigestion and all other woes, and therefore prevents us from 
getting the best advantage of what we eat. 

Another common fallacy, in regard to diet, is the theory that 
one or two kinds of food, at each meal, are more easily digested, 
and more wholesome, than a large and palatable variety. 

Our books on health tell us over and over again that two 
articles at each meal are sufficient, and that we shall be liable 
to eat more if the table is covered with a generous variety. 

My advice is emphatic and clear. Let there be as generous, 
agreeable, and attractive a variety at each meal as we cun afford. 
Let the limits of that variety be determined by our purses, our 
tastes, our appetites, and our talent in cooking, and not by the 
books. 

It is possible for nearly every family to have a good variety 
of food at each meal, or, at least, at the principal meal of the 
day, without great expense. Cookery is one of the fine arts. 
It should be made a study. We have good books on cookery at 
the present time, and every young wife who loves her house¬ 
hold, and every young maiden who hopes to have a household 
to love, should study the best works on this subject, just as they 
study grammar, arithmetic, and geography in the schools; and, 
above all, should practice the art with their own hands at 
home. 

Genius never made any lady a good cook. The art is ac- 
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quired by close study and patient practice, by many and repeat¬ 
ed failures. A good cook can make a pleasant and healthful 
meal out of a few simple articles. A poor cook will make a 
wretched dinner, even with the whole market at her disposal. 
I hope to see the day when the art of preparing food will be 
taught in our schools, like other important branches; when 
young girls and young wives will go to the cooking-school as 
they now go to the dancing-hall, and when even ladies of fashion 
will boast of their bread and their puddings as they now boast 
of their acquisitions in music and French. 

A variety of food is more healthful than ono or two kinds, 
because it is more easily digested. This is a law of Nature. 
Appetite teaches us to combine sweet with sour, vegetables 
with meat, dry food with watery, etc. 

A meal composed simply of dry Graham bread, or of pota¬ 
toes, or of fruit even, is far, far less palatable and less digestible 
than a meal composed of all three varieties at once. Science 
and experience are here in perfect accord. 

If, therefore, we must eat candy, let it either be with or just 
after our meals. If we must eat sweets in the evening, let us 
have sour fruit—apples, or lemons, or oranges—at the same 
time, and we shall be less iiyured. We should never eat a large 
quantity, either of sweet or of sour substances, on a perfectly 
empty stomach. 

Still another common fallacy is, that bra in-workers need less 
nutriment than those who lice by their muscles. 

This idea would never have been entertained if people had 
depended on their own observation and experience. But we 
have been influenced by false teachings and erroneous theories. 

Any one who has attended associations of clergymen, or 
alumni meetings, or has boarded with students, has had oppor¬ 
tunity to see that brain-workers are large enters, as indeed they 
should be if they are really hard workers. The changes of tissue 
in the brain, that take place during study and thought , are very 
important and very rapid , and must be replaced by abundant 
food. 



POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING IIY- 
GIENE. 

By Georoe M. Beard, M. D. 

II. 

FALLACIES It EL A TI!fO TO HEREDITARY OENIUS. 

R. BUCKLE, in his “ History of Civilization,” states that 
wo are completely “ in the dark as to the circumstances 
which regulate the.hereditary transmission of character and 
other personal peculiarities.” In a foot-note to this passage, he 
uses this surprising and emphatic language: “ We oiten hoar of 
hereditary talents, hereditary vices, and hereditary virtues; but 
whoever will critically examine tho evidence will find that wo 
have no proof of their existence. Tho way in which thoy aro 
commonly proved is in tho highest degree illogical, the usual 
course being for writers to collect instances of some mental 
peculiarity found in a parent and his child, and then to infer 
that tho mental peculiarity was bequeathed.” 

These assertions of Mr. Buckle probably represent tho views 
of tho great majority of the thinking minds of our day, except 
the very few who have given this subject special attention. 

Tho popular ideas concerning hereditary ability aro derived 
mainly from political or social prejudice, and aro just now be¬ 
ginning to be revised by scientific research. The ruling classes 
in aristocratic communities are oducatod in the belief that birth 
alone makes tho man; while, under democratic institutions, 
popular prejudice makes it almost a crime to have distinguished 
parentage. 

On this subject, as on so many othors, the theory and prac¬ 
tice of society are often in direct contrast. Tho existence of 
castes, though theoretically denied, on moral and other grounds, 
is yet practically admitted, not only among aristocrats, but oven 
among the middle and lower orders of society, and in republics 
as well as in monarchies. There are many who deny in toto 
tho theory of hereditary transmission, who assort and intel¬ 
lectually believo that ono man is just as good ns another, and, 
with the same opportunities, may attain equal success, and 
that all men everywhere aro born free and equal, not alono in 
civil rights, but in intellectual capacity. There aro thoso who 
go still farther, and assert that talented and distinguished par¬ 
ents are less likely to havo talented and distinguished offspring 
than aro parents of inferior or merely average ability. If I 
mistake not, this is tho prevailing sentiment to-day, not only 
of tho ignorant and unthinking, but of tho leading minds 
of our American society. 

Men who would rather commit a theft than recognize their 
subordinate workmen on tho publio street, who would rathor 
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bur) - their daughters than have them marry their coachmen or 
gardeners, who would sec their children grow up in ignoranco 
rather tlmn allow them to attend the same school with the 
“ common peoplo ”—men whose every-day lives continually at¬ 
test the instinctive nature of caste, yet theoretically proclaim 
that a belief in the doctrine of hereditary transmission of intel¬ 
lectual qualities is only tit for monarchs nud aristocrats. 

In this country especially there is a deeply-rooted and al¬ 
most universal prejudice against the theory of hereditary abil¬ 
ity, although the practical belief in its power is every day get¬ 
ting a firmer hold on society. 

Now, prejudice, except by a blunder, rarely leads to truth. 
Its almost inevitable tendency is to error. The real truth, on 
difficult questions of this kind, is only to be ascertained through 
unbiassed reasoning, patient observation, and elaborate statis¬ 
tical facts. 

I have long held that the prevailing views concerning hered¬ 
itary talent are destined to bo entirely revolutionized by the 
accumulating evidence of modern investigation. 

If every quality of organic existence tends to be hereditary 
—if the color of the skin and hair, the contour of the features, 
the expression of the eye, and all the countless maladies from 
which we suffer, are transmitted from parents to offspring, and 
from generation to generation—is it not rational to infer that 
the quality and quantity of the brain are just as docidcdly and 
permanently hereditary ? This question is answered in general 
by the history of nations. Among all races, and in every cli¬ 
mate, we find that children inherit both the quantity and qual¬ 
ity of the brains of their immediate or remote ancestors. The 
brain of the negro is lighter than that of the European, and his 
mental ami moral character is proportionately inferior, just as 
was true of his ancestors centuries ago. The Chinese, the Hin¬ 
doos, the North-Arnerican Indians, the Bushmen, all partako 
of the mental and moral characteristics of their respective an¬ 
cestors—are, indeed, simply repetitions of the generations who 
have preceded them. While it is truo that tribes and nations 
may slowly improve or degenerate in the average quantity and 
quality of their brain, yet these changes can only be brought 
abont by crossing, interbreeding, or selection, and after a long 
lapse of time. Therefore, the best developed or most degenerate 
races attain their position only by inheritance. Both the Eu¬ 
ropeans and the Africans nre the types of their ancestors, and 
represent the accumulated virtues or vices of all who have pre¬ 
ceded them. If, now, the mental and moral character is so di¬ 
rectly and permanently transmissiblo that races and national¬ 
ities maintain their peculiarities ns well as their general mental 
character, from century to century, it must necessarily follow 
that distinct hranchc* and families may likowise preserve their 
individuality, and perpetuate the leading features of the mind. 
This logical deduction is justified by statistics. 

Now, in order that statistics on this subject may bo of real 
value, these three conditions nre essential: 

1. They should represent a largo number of names and a 
variety of talent. In science, isolated cases prove but little. 
Other conditions being tho same, the value of statistics bearing 
on this will be in proportion to their extent. Every one is fa¬ 
miliar with separate instances that go to prove eitherthc affirm¬ 
ative or the negntivo of this question; but the few cases that 
happen to fall under the observation of any single individual 
arc not sufficient to establish any principle. 

2. They should bo extended over a long period of time. To 
those who are familiar with tho law of “reversion,” the im¬ 
portance of the element of time in our statistics will be fully 
jipparent. 

Intellectual qualities, like all other characteristics, are liable 
to skip one or more generations. The talent of parents may 
skip their own immediate offspring, nnd reappear in their 
grandchildren. Diseases nnd physical peculiarities of all kinds 
are subject to tho samo lnw of reversion. 

3. They should include chiefly tlmnames of the dead rather 
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than of the living. This condition is a necessary inference 
from the last. It is impossible to establish any principle from 
merely studying the celebrities that are now living, for wo 
know not what the character of their remote descendants will 
bo. It is therefore necessary to go back at least one or two 
centuries, and, the farther bock we can trace any family, the 
moro valuable will be our statistics. 

Against all the statistics that may be presented, it will be 
argued that the heirs of illustrious parentage have peculiar op¬ 
portunities of education and social influence to develop their 
Intent powers, and raise them to high positions; and that, es¬ 
pecially in an aristocratic country, the statistics must give a 
false impression of the inherent capacity of families. To this 
objection, it need only bo replied that, while education nnd so¬ 
cial influence refine and cultivate, they cannot create an origi¬ 
nal mind, nor make a great man out of a small one. 

But, in order to make tho truth on this subject still more 
apparent, and to settle the question beyond disputation, let us 
examine into tho history of the United States, where all are 
created free and equal, and whore all, without regard to birth 
or social standing, have tho right nnd the opportunity to de¬ 
velop to the utmost the capacity that is in them—where, indeed, 
education and family even nre oftentimes a hinderance, more 
than an aid, to advancement. 

One year since, I took tho pains to go over the volumes of 
the “ American Cyclopedia," and to put down indiscriminately 
tho names and lineage of three hundred Americans, distin¬ 
guished within the past of our country’s history, with tho object 
of ascertaining what proportion were connected with talented 
nnd distinguished families, us compared with thoso who sprang 
from humhlo origin, and were in no way related to any who 
wore likewise distinguished. 

Tho results of this statistical examination wero most sur¬ 
prising to me, and must bo equally so to all who have not di¬ 
rected their attention to this subject, and pursued a similar 
method of investigation. 

Out of this list of three hundred Americans who have made 
their names illustrious in war, statesmanship, science, literature, 
art, oratory, invention, business, and financiering, over two 
hundred —more than Hco-third »—had distinguished relatives. 
Over one hundred wore fathers nnd sons, or grandfathers and 
grandsons; nearly fifty were brothers and sisters. There are 
several families (some of whose members nre living), each of 
which has been honored by a number of distinguished names. 
The Lees and Masons in Virginia, the Alexanders in New Jer¬ 
sey, the Astors in Now York, the IVinthrops, the Lowells, tho 
Frescotts, the Adamses, and the Donas in Massachusetts, to¬ 
gether with the families of Beecher and Booth, have already 
given nearly fifty illustrious names to our national history. 
An average of four talented and distinguished members in these 
eleven families, within the short period of our history, would 
scum to prove to the satisfaction of every one that intellectual 
qualities nre, at least, capable of being transmitted. 

Tho suggestivencss of these statistics is more apparent when 
wo consider the youth of our country, as compared with the 
Old World, nnd the fact thnt our population is continually be¬ 
ing replenished and modified by immigration. In this list of 
throe hundred names wero included a number of living nota¬ 
bilities. whose children or grandchildren may hereafter rival 
their ancestors in distinction. It should also bo considered that 
many of these individuals probably number among their near 
relatives many who, though unknown to fame, wero yet pos¬ 
sessed of superior tnlents, that, under different circumstances, 
might have brought them into notice, and secured their immor¬ 
tality. 

Any one, who will undertake the labor of studying the biog¬ 
raphy of American genius in tho mnnner nnd by the rules I 
have here indicated, must, I think, become convinced that the 
popular impression on this subject of hereditary ability is en¬ 
tirely erroneous. Any ono who will investigate nnd reason on 
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the subject philosophically, in the light of what is now known 
of the variation of animals and plants, of the history of ani¬ 
mated Nature, and of tlio different races and classes of men, 
must also become theoretically convinced that talent of all 
kinds is heroditary, that, in the very nature of things, it could 
not he otherwise, and will wonder that a contrary opinion could 
ever have been entertained by rational or thinking minds. 

Special aptitudes for music, for mathematics, for business, 
for mechanics, and for literature, are also markedly hereditary. 

That literary talent may run in families is proved by the his¬ 
tory of the Coleridges, the Sheridans, the Kembles, the Brontto, 
the Hallams, the Kingsleys, the Disraelies in England, and 
by the Beechers and the Adamses in our own country. There 
are very few who have not known families who have perpetu¬ 
ated a genius for drawing, music, mechanics, or medicine. The 
Hutchinson family illustrate very strikingly the transmissibility 
of the singing power; but there are numberless households 
throughout the land in whom the gift of song is just as decid¬ 
edly an hereditary quality, though perhaps in a much less de¬ 
gree.* •* Sobriety and stability are often markedly hereditary. 

A medical friend informs me that, of fifty thousand American 
members of the family whose name he bears, fivo thousand 
were deacons. The silly snporstition in regard to the “ seventh 
son of the seventh son” was undoubtedly based on tho ob¬ 
served transmission of the genius for healing. Really, if we 
look closely enough into this matter, we shall find that there 
are very few families or branches of families which do not pos¬ 
sess, at least in a slight degree, some intellectual heir-loom. 
The common impression, that a son is more likely to inherit tho 
intellectual qualities of his mother than of his father, probably 
has a basis of truth. It is very certain that the sons of great 
men who marry inferior wives frequently exhibit only ordinary 
ability, while, on the other hand, it is undeniably true, that 
very many great mon have had suporior mothers. 

Mr. Galton,t whose researches were mentioned in ono of the 
earlier numbers of this Joukxal, states that, of thirty-nine 
Chancellors of England, sixteen had eminent kinsmen. The 
entiro list he collected embraced over sixteen hundred names 
of illustrious and original characters. Of these, one out of six ; 
were near male relationships. Out of every one hundred dis- ] 
tinguishod fathers, eight had sons who wero equally distin- i 
guished. Out of every one hundred eminent men, fire had fa¬ 
mous brothers. The most important and telling fact derived 
from these statistics is, that one-ttrelfith of distinguished fathers 
had distinguished sons. 

This fact seems all tho more significant when wo consider 
that very many of tho great men of English history were bach¬ 
elors, and that, of those who married, not more than one in 
three had children who survived them. 

In collecting statistics on this subject, there is great danger 
of error by assuming that men who hold prominent official po¬ 
sitions nre necessarily men of talent and genius. We know 
very well that in this country very few of our really gifted men 
engage in politics at all, and only in exceptional enses are they 
rewarded by high positions under tho Government. In collect¬ 
ing my own statistics, I endeavored, so far as possible, to avoid 
this error, by including only tho names of thoso who were ac¬ 
knowledged to be persons of superior abilities. 

I fear lest the value of Mr. Galton’s excellent statistics may i 
1)6 diminished by this error. 

Mr. Galton, furthermore, states that, out of six hundred and 
five notabilities who flourished between 145G and 1853, there 
were one hundred and two reUtionehip*. Of eighty-five il¬ 
lustrious living names, twenty-five are relatives, twelvo aro 
brothers, and cloven are fathers and sons. In Bryan’s “ Dic- 

• Mr. O. It. Lcwm (•• Physiology of Common Life," vol. IL, p. 836) men lion a 

•* the family which boasted Jean Sebastian Itach as the culminating illustration 
of a tnnslcal geniaa which, more or leas, wo* distributed over three hundred 
Sachs, the children of very various mother*.” 

t Macmillan'i Magazine, for July and tytswet, 1886. 


tionary of Painters,” tlicro aro three hundred and ninety-one 
names. Of these, sixty-five nre near relatives, thirty-three aro 
fathers and sons, and thirty aro brothers. 

From these last figures it would appear that, not only intel¬ 
lectuality in general, but also special aptitudes wore markedly 
hereditary. Out of fifty-four distinguished musicians, there 
were also a number of relatives. 

My friend, Mr. J. Markinfield Addoy, is now engaged in tho 
preparation of a work on “ Eminent Living Americans,” which 
will contain two thousand names. As soon as tho work is in 
print, I shall endeavor to go through the list, with a view to 
the still further elucidation of this question of hereditary 
genius; hut, for tlio rensons above given, any list of living 
celebrities, however large, must bo vastly inferior, for this spocial 
statistical purpose, to a much smaller list that covers a number 
of generations. 

The question now arises whether this rule will work both 
ways. Is stupidity, as well as genius, subject to the law of in¬ 
heritance ? Docs foolishness, like talent, “ run in families ? ” 
To this question, I think, there can bo but one answer. Even 
those who doubt tho hereditability of genius must concede that 
inferiority and indolence arc certainly transmitted from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and nre retained, not only in nations and in 
classes, but in tribes and families. 

It is true that many distinguished men and women have de¬ 
scended from parents who wero more or less obscure; but ob¬ 
scurity is not necessarily inferiority. Thoso who study biog¬ 
raphy closely and patiently will find that the number of really 
superior minds who have descended from inferior stock is sur¬ 
prisingly small. 

now often do tho Irish peasantry or tho “white trash ” of 
tho South give to the world a really superior genius in any im¬ 
portant department? IIow many of our lenders in literature, 
in art, in science, in statesmanship, or even in war, have arisen 
from these lower orders of society ? The depressing influences 
of circumstances aro not alone sufficient to account for the uni¬ 
versal inferiority of the offspring of the Five Points and the 
pent-bogs of Ireland; for, even when the children born in these 
places nre educated and sent to tho country, they raroly attain 
any thing moro than average respectability. On the other 
hand, many of onr ablest men wero the sons of farmers, be¬ 
cause our farms are often tilled by tho best intellects of tho 
land. 









